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Editorial 


LIBRARIAN whose in-service training includes practice in writing 
essays before the Entrance Examination, has sent us the following, 
n “ Why I became a library assistant,” by a sixteen-year-old boy: — 


“ At 10 o’clock one Saturday morning I was outside the Labour 
Exchange with one idea in my mind—I want to leave school. That 
is an idea that seems to get most people when they are about sixteen 
because, at that age you want to be independent, to get a job and 
earn some money. Oddly enough it wasn’t the money side of it that 
worried me—lI just wanted a job I should like, whatever it entailed— 
because I was sure that if I got a job I really liked I could make a 
success of it. So I went into the Exchange and asked the assistant 
about a job on a newspaper, for though I had no idea what I wanted I 
thought it better to open that way. ‘Nothing doing in that line,’ I 
was told, ‘unless you are prepared to go to a school where you—’ 
: No, thank you,’ then ‘ How about work in a Public Library? ’ 

“Now I was always keen on books. I used to read a terrific 
amount, from Lamartine to Lilliput and every stop on the way. A 
library assistant seemed just the job for me; I liked meeting people 
and usually got on well with them—just the job, working amid books 
and people. My people liked the idea and my father (practical) asked 
about wages. They were all right [? Ed.] with a rise every year, and 
I was sure I wouldn’t spend much as I was used to 3s. 6d. a week 
pocket money—lI found nothing there to complain of. 

“I was rather sorry for my friend who worked in a bank, with 
all those figures and having to wear very conservative clothes, for in 
that respect I had a little more freedom than he—it was not essential 
for me to wear a dark suit and sombre tie, which counted for a lot in 
my opinion, though not in anybody else’s. 

“So I was all lined up for a steady ow, week job, with high 
hopes of educating myself as I went along. . 


Perhaps that librarian is lucky. Or perhaps, up vate down the country 
other new juniors are being recruited who can think and write like that about 
their future careers. Let us hope that it may be so. Our responsibility as a 
profession—and our responsibility as an Association—is to ensure that 
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this initial sparkle is not lost through the daily performance of monotonous 
jobs, in monotonous surroundings, and in contact with dreary and defeated 
people (behind the counter, not in front of it). We have only to try to see 
the point of view of the newly-appointed assistant—to remember our 
own experiences when we were dewy-eyed instead of Dewey-minded—in 
order to realise what a delicate thing enthusiasm can be: how finely it can 
be sharpened, but how easily it can be blunted. The problems of recruit- 
ment, training and welfare are in fact one problem—that of maintaining 
enthusiasm within the profession at a high level, so that it will spill over and 
attract others of like mind. 

Welfare is bound up inextricably with the efficient management of both 
staff and library. If an assistant believes that he is working awkward hours 
because someone is incapable of arranging a time-sheet efficiently he resents 
those awkward hours and his enthusiasm wanes. If he believes that the 
routine job which he is performing is in fact unnecessary, then he loses 
interest and his efficiency decreases. He may be mistaken in his views, in 
which case he should never have been allowed to acquire them. But all too 
often he is not mistaken, and then another good librarian is lost—for 
whether in fact he leaves the profession or not, his enthusiasm for it has 
gone, and enthusiasm does not return so quickly as it fades. 

There must be many assistants with strong views on welfare who were 
not able to participate in the discussion at Ashburne Hall. They are 
earnestly invited to send their suggestions to Mr. F. C. Tighe, Public Library, 
Sherwood Street, Nottingham, whose notes on the conference appear on 
another page. 


Conference Reports 

The Weekend Conference (April 6th—8th) was divided into three 

syndicates. Each syndicate discussed each of three topics, the discussion 
leaders visiting the syndicates in turn. The following are their reports. 


RECRUITMENT, by F. A. Sharr. 


It was interesting to see that each group displayed a definite and 
different personality and approach to the problems; one was severely 
practical, another » Bo disdained the library world as we find it to-day, 
and was interested in an ideal future, the third was somewhere in between. 

The first problem was what qualities are necessary in a potential 
recruit. There was fairly — agreement that wide interests and an alert 
enquiring mind were preferable to specialist knowledge of one subject. 
Librarians must be physically and mentally fairly tough and have an attrac- 
tive and sympathetic approach to people. 

On the question of whether School Certificate or its equivalent was 
desirable there was sharp disagreement, two groups insisted that School 
Certificate was the minimum acceptable standard (except for manual 
workers), while the third favoured a two-stream entry of non-School Certifi- 
cate holders for the routine work and Higher School Certificate holders and 
graduates for all professional work. All groups favoured the recruitment of 
graduates of good quality, but all thought personal qualities more important 
than academic record, at all levels. The group which considered the matter 
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thought that the recruitment of a few people in their middle twenties who 
had other experience might be of value. 

Two groups, having decided that an intake of graduates was desirable, 
considered whether they should come straight from their university or have 
first a Registration course at a library school. The only conclusion reached 
was that some clarification of the aims of L.A. examinations was desirable ; 
it is not clear at present whether they are intended merely to test a candi- 
date’s competence in his daily routine, or his general ability to cope with the 
problems likely to arise in middle or senior posts. If the former, the 
inexperienced graduate is clearly at a disadvantage ; if the latter, it would 
be preferable for graduates to be recruited after a year at a library school 
because they would more quickly become operational. 

There was general agreement that the sexes should be about equal in 
numbers in the more senior posts, but that the proportion of initial recruit- 
ment was difficult to assess because of various forms of “ wastage.” 

In candidates for senior positions, all three groups thought professional 
qualifications essential but leadership and management ability was also 
necessary in all executive posts. One group was firmly of the opinion that 
the L.A. Administration examinations, particularly Final Part 2a, should 
devote more attention to the principles of administration and less to “ the 
byways of library history ” or minor details of routine. P 

All groups agreed that vacancies for professionally qualified staff should 
be advertised nationally and not filled simply by internal promotion, without 
advertisement, unless one local candidate is so outstanding as to make 
competition purely notional. 

It is to be regretted that the members of the Conference were over- 
whelmingly drawn from public libraries ; an adequate representation from 
university and special libraries would have added greatly to the interest and 
to the value of the discussions. 


TRAINING, by R. Stokes. 


In each of the three groups which discussed this question there was a 
considerable measure of concord, although a great number of individual 
points were forcibly raised in isolation. It is impossible to recapture the 
atmosphere and general tenor of the discussion periods, but the following 
are the main conclusions which were reached by fairly general agreement : — 

(1) It was felt very strongly that the Entrance Examination, as at present 
constituted, Jeaves everything to be desired. It is not a test of general 
professional knowledge after a year’s practical experience, even if such a 
thing were either possible or desirable. It is a minor, formal examination 
which neither discourages the incompetent nor inspires the promising. Its 
standards are low and many candidates are passing this examination who are 
not of sufficient stature to go on to the Registration Examination with any 
teal hope of success. 

It was suggested by many people that a two-tier method of passing the 
Entrance Examination might be introduced with advantage. A “B” Pass 
(of, perhaps, 40-50 per cent.) which would suggest that the candidates was 
Not a complete misfit in the profession, but was not yet good enough to pass 
to the next hurdle ; and an “A” Pass (of, perhaps, 60-70 per cent.) which 
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would be the necessary qualification to proceed to the Registration 
Examination. 

(2) The necessity for good “in-service” training for junior assistants 
was stressed constantly and there were signs that this problem is now being 
taken more seriously by an increasing number of librarians. 

(3) There was a unanimous belief in the desirability of the Registration 
Examination’s being taken and passed all at the one sitting, retaining the 
present system of “referred” parts. It was equally widely felt, however, 
that this was not yet a practical proposition since all students who so wished 
could not yet attend Library Schools. 

(4) The greater benefits which can accrue to the student from full-time 
education for librarianship compared with part-time or correspondence course 
tuition was widely, but not unanimously, agreed. The advantages lay in the 
constant contact and discussion between students and tutors when living 
together in daily contact for a year. It was emphasised that, to be really 
— the Registration Course in Library Schools should be of two years’ 

uration. 

(5) The stormiest topic of discussion was the Library Association’s 
complete control of examinations in this country. The supporters of this 
point of view considered it essential that the professional body should have 
the final word in the certification of members of the profession. Opponents 
drew attention to the difficulties of external examinations, the folly of 
ignoring a student’s work in a Library School where he is closely observed, 
and finally, some serious defects in the Library Association’s examinations 
themselves. The party of compromise saw no reason why the Library 
Association should not approve the Library Schools as places of instruction, 
allow the Schools to teach and to examine, and then to certify the products 
of the Schools. 


WELFARE, by F. C. Tighe. 


The basis of the discussion of this subject was the questionnaire on 
Welfare and working conditions which was circulated last autumn to all 
public libraries. (Some 350 replies have so far been received). The questions 
asked were in the following main groups :— 

i. Hours of duty ; number of evenings worked; time off on Saturdays. 
ii. Restroom facilities ; protective clothing. 
iii. Educational provision ; textbooks ; facilities for study. 
iv. Compensation for awkward hours. 

Conclusions reached were much the same in each syndicate, and indi- 
cations given of conditions obtaining at the present time in certain areas 
show that even modest proposals by the Association in this field should lead 
to improved working conditions for many staffs. 

It is not possible at this stage to make public the conclusions reached 
by the Conference, since they will be part of the final report on this matter 
to be presented to Council at a later date. 

Meanwhile, information is needed about the improvements which assis- 
tants would like to see effected in their working conditions. Suggestions 
should be sent to me for consideration and possible incorporation in the 
eventual proposals. 
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A.A.L. REVISION COURSES. 


Students are reminded that a limited number of Registration and 
Final Revision Courses are now available. These courses, comprising five 
double lessons of the ordinary courses, will be arranged to run from Septem- 
ber to December, and are reserved exclusively for those students who have 
already sat the examinations in the sections required. 

Full particulars of the courses available are given in the L.A. Year Book 
and Student’s Handbook, and applications must reach Mrs. L. Martin, 
Carnegie Library, Herne Hill Road, London, S.E.24, on or before August 
31st, 1951, after which date no applications will be considered. 


CATALOGUE ENTRIES. 


The attention of all students of cataloguing is drawn to the specimen 
catalogue entries which appeared in the March issue of the Library 
Association Record. They are reprinted, without the introductory notes, on 
pages 83-84 of the 1951 Year Book. 


Recent Developments in School and Hospital 
Miss S. M. MAHON, Assistant, Derbyshire Co. L. Libraries * 
I 


S early as 1928 the Board of Education issued a memorandum on 
Libraries in State Aided Schools, which was followed in 1936 by the 
Report of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust on Libraries in Secon- 

dary Schools (Secondary Schools being then limited to fourteen hundred 
Grammar and High Schools). In 1945 a further report by the Joint Com- 
mittee of the School Library Association and the School Library Section of 
the L.A. was issued entitled School Libraries in Post-war Reconstruction. 
Contrary to the McColvin and L.A. recommendations which suggested that 
it was the work of the public library to provide recreational books and of 
the school library to provide instructional books, the Joint Report stressed 
that the function of the school library, equally essential in primary as in 
secondary schools, was to provide books of both types. These books should 
be the permanent possession of the schools, and the public and county library 
loan collections should be supplementary, designed to add a leavening of 
freshness. It recommended that there should be appointed to the staff of 
every County Library Headquarters a full-time School Library Organiser or 
Adviser, thoroughly familiar with the educational work of schools and with 
the necessary technical knowledge to develop the schools in the area, to 
advise on equipment, book selection, cataloguing and classification and, 
when necessary, advise the authority when new schools were being planned. 
In 1945 the Ministry of Education accepted the main conclusion of the 
Joint Report in its Building Regulations, which provided for school libraries 
in secondary schools of all kinds, and made possible the provision in primary 
schools of library accommodation in “general purpose” rooms. County 


*From the prize-winning essay in a competition organised by the North Midland 
Branch of the Library Association. 
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Organisers have since been appointed to county library staffs in Cumberland, 
Hertfordshire, Nottinghamshire, Devonshire, Lancashire, Derbyshire and 
elsewhere, and they are usually responsible for work in both schools and 
county branches. Many borough and county education authorities are now 
making quite generous grants and some have realised that to assess the grant 
to be made to individual schools by the number of children in the school is a 
serious mistake, as a basic collection is essential in all schools. Most satis- 
factorily, an initial capital grant specifically allocated to purchase this basic 
stock should be made, followed by a minimum annual grant with additional 
grants to larger schools to cover the greater duplication and wear and tear 
of books. In Lancashire, each schooi has a library grant to spend at its own 
discretion, and in addition the County Library, which receives an annual 
grant of £15,800 towards the cost of providing libraries in secondary modern 
schools, provides a collection of books which is made after consultation with 
the teaching staff. This is added to until an adequate library has been 
formed. At the end of term a member of the County Library staff visits the 
school, checks through the stock for withdrawals and rebinding, and dis- 
cusses with the teachers what additional books are required. 

Advances have also been made in the training of school librarians. The 
Ministry of Education has restarted its short courses for teachers at West- 
field College, London, and since 1949 the experiment is being made of a three 
months’ course at Homerton College Cambridge for qualified teachers with 
some experience in schools. In many teachers’ training colleges coursés on 
the school library have been arranged, either as a part of the general training 
for all students, or as a special subject for those intending to become school 
librarians. 

Il 


There are three types of hospital library service. The first is where the 
library is a department of the hospital, the librarian is a member of the 
staff, and there is a book budget, a reading room and scheduled ward rounds. 
The second is where the hospital co-operates with the local public library, 
which assumes responsibility for supplying books, and the third is a volunteer 
service sponsored by some social service group. In all three types of service 
developments have been made since the war, particularly in the last type. It 
was not until 1945 that the real therapeutic value of the hospital library in 
peace-time as well as in war-time, was realised. Since then the Red Cross 
and St. John Organisation have considered library work as one of the most 
important fields of their post-war activity. In 1945 their service was 
re-organised, the County Administration of 1941 was revised, and County 
Organisers were appointed where the position was not already filled. Letters 
were sent to all hospital authorities giving full details of the new service, 
which consisted of a book supply, the attendance of a voluntary librarian to 
do the ward rounds (if possible twice a week), the provision of specially 
designed book trolleys, the full range of library supplies, book repair when 
necessary and the use of loan libraries which had been started at head- 
quarters to serve as an extra source of supply beyond that of the County 
Book Depots for obtaining specially requested books. The hospital authori- 
ties had only to supply locked accommodation to safeguard the books, and 
to allow the right of inspection to County Organisers. A special Loan Library 
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was founded for the use of patients in Sanatoria and T.B. wards, and for the 
patient in his home who could not make use of any other book supply. To-day 
half-a-million books are sent annually to more than one hundred thousand 
civilian patients in over eight hundred and fifty hospitals, institutions, mental 
hospitals, sanatoria and prison hospitals in England, Wales and Northern 
Ireland. This does not include the books sent to all service hospitals at home 
and overseas and to Ministry of Pensions hospitals. Since June, 1950, the 
free library service to civilian hospitals has become one in which the hospital 
management committee have been asked to pay five shilling per annum per 
occup.ed bed. Seven hundred have agreed to come into this scheme—two- 
thirds of the hospitals involved—which is no small indication of the value 
hospitals attach to this service. 

In 1945 arrangements were made for a basic training course for volun- 
tary hospital librarians. In 1946 a specialist certificate in work with hospital 
patients was added to [now divorced from.—Ed.] the Library Association 
Final Examination and a revised and simplified scheme of training for 
voluntary hospital librarians was devised by the L.A. and the Joint Hospital 
Committee. Since its inception some two hundred and fifty hospital librarians 
have gained this certificate in the training centres set up in London and all 
over the country. 

Libraries of the type first mentioned have been opened at the Southmead 
Hospital, Bristol, and at the Mental Hospital at Coulsdon, to give but two 
examples, and it is increasingly becoming the practice for local authorities 
to commit the organisation of libraries in hospitals in their areas to the 
Borough or County Librarian. 


Bring ’em up alive! 
By G.F.K. 


T your interview for your first post in a library you are told that your 
position will be that of Junior Assistant. It sounds quite an imposing 
title, and the qualities your prospective Chief requires sound remarkably 

like those extolled by your former Head Teacher as most desirable in a 
good school prefect—initiative, cheerfulness in service, intelligence well 
used, and so on. The successful candidate goes home well-satisfied and full 
of good intentions. 

How different a picture he will have of his new job if he is unfortunate 
enough to fall into the hands of a reactionary staff where “ ripeness is all!” 
Coming straight from school where he may have been something of a 
personage, and where in any case his individuality will have been recognised, 
it is a blow to his pride to be treated as the traditional office boy, who has, 
ipso facto, neither sense nor sensibility. The chief deterrent to young 
ambition is to be ordered to do jobs the reasons for which cannot be appre- 
ciated without explanation, and the effect on those who issue such apparently 
meaningless orders is merely to encourage the strain of tyranny lurking in 
their natures. 

It has been said of “seniors” by a superficial observer that “ they do 
the same jobs as juniors, so what's all the fuss about?” Up to a point, of 
course, they do ; but the difference lies in the capacity to do rather the doing. 
Naturally in this as in any other profession, experience counts—when used. 
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What newcomer, for. instance, receiving a.request in a Reading Room for a 
financial paper, could diagnose from the manner of an inquirer wearing a 
University scarf (albeit a Scottish one!) that it was unlikely that his interest 
centred in the “ market,” and would realise that adroit questioning might 
elicit that his search was for books on the history of usury? But whence 
does such experience come if not from practice in the younger years? And 
how can it be acquired unless juniors are allowed to try their hands at 
so-called “senior” work? It may at times be infuriating to impatient 
seniority to watch the slow progress of inexperience, but mistakes will 
diminish as time goes on, and even more quickly than some may expect, if 
skilful guidance is given at the right moment, and if such mistakes are not 
repaired by snatching away the half-done work and doing it oneself. Con- 
sciousness of superior knowledge should be kept secret, and only brought out 
as a tool to be used, not as an adornment with which to dazzle those who 
lack it. , 

Age is no criterion of virtue, and although it is momentarily discon- 
certing to be called upon to address as “ Miss Thistlewaite’’ a young lady 
whom you last heard of from an excited elder sister as “ our new baby ” in 
your last year at school, the feeling soon passes and is forgotten when “Miss 
Thistlewaite ” is realised simply as a new personality with possibilities of 
talents lacking in yourself. Musical or mathematical genius do not come 
with added years. Such things are either with us or they are not: and 
although by taking thought it is possible to acquire some degree of skill in 
adding cubits or performing on an instrument, like all acquired tastes, these 
never become second nature. So in each new junior we may be entertaining 
unawares a coming Jast, and the only way to find out is to let each one try 
his “ prentice ” hand and show what he can do, stressing the term “Assistant” 
rather than “Junior.” 

As a profession, we are wont to state publicly and with pride that the 
library is the poor man’s university. Where, then, should more opportunities 
for self-development be found than on the staff of that same “ university,” 
and more especially in its Common Room? Here is the only place where 
official distinctions of rank can be sunk absolutely ; where the young can 
exercise their wits in whatever sphere their talents lie without incurring more 
than a charge of natural cheek, which any “senior” worth his salt can 
counter-attack with elan and enjoyment. A session in the Staff Room should 
be something of a social occasion, and one does not at such times inquire 
the age and abilities of one’s vis-a-vis before extracting from his company 
what pleasure one can. In pre-war days, of course, a staff was more of an 
age, and an additional junior occurred with much less frequency than to-day; 
sO it is becoming more and more obvious in some cases that disparity of age 
brings with it incompatibility of outlook, which is a saddening thought, since 
it demonstrates lack of sympathy in the senior members, and this in its turn 
casts doubt on their own development. It is an attribute of an educated 
mind that it can adapt itself without visible effort to any company, so that 
one who has attained the heights of seniority should be able to meet juniors 
on their own ground, and so, gradually or swiftly, according to the capacity 
of the junior, lead them on to a more mature outlook and a wider vision, 
encouraging them, by example rather than precept, to seek with Alexander 
unlimited fresh fields to conquer. 
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Outerop VIII 


This feature contains details of articles of interest to librarians which 
have appeared in books and periodicals not specifically devoted to library 
matters. Material for inclusion should be addressed to Mr. Harold Smith, 
at The Central Reference Library, St. Martin’s Street, Westminster, W.C.2. 


“Communication through literature” is the title of an article in 
Unasylva (Vol. 4, No. 3, July-September, 1950), by Ralph Shaw, Librarian 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. He deals with the problems 
of obtaining and disseminating information and describes how the U.S.D.A. 
Library has solved its problems. He states that the Bibliography of Agri- 
culture issued by the Department now covers the issues of 18,000 periodical 
publications and annual reports (besides books) and that a microfilm copy 
of any article listed can be supplied for one dollar for each 50 pages. 
The electronic Rapid Selector now in use in the U.S.D.A. Library 
“can store any number of abstracts. or pages of text, and can search 
through them at the rate of 120,000 subjects a minute, making copies of the 
pertinent abstracts as it runs through the searching process.” In addition, 
an electronic computer being developed in California “shows real promise 
of serving as a translating machine capable of storing hundreds of thousands 
of words in many languages and automatically converting from one language 
to another.” 

Unasylva is issued quarterly by the United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organisation, Division of Forestry and Forest Products. 


(W. J. PLumBE, Ministry of Agriculture, Wad Medani, 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan). 


Lester K. Born, “ The Archives and Libraries of Post-War Germany,” in 
American Historical Review (Vol. 56, No. 1, October, 1950) discusses the 
conditions of German Archives and libraries to-day, based jJargely on 
researches into the state of affairs prevailing in the American zone. Several 
of the more prominent libraries are dealt with and some considerable 
attention is given to the peculiar problems German librarians had to face— 
firstly with the Nazi regime and later with the Allied occupation commissions 
“ purging” and “ purifying” the files and records of Nazi “ philosophy.” 
A most useful feature of the article is the very detailed footnotes, forming 
what must be the best bibliography of selected articles on this subject yet to 
appear. 

(Miss M. McKIniay, Westminster Public Libraries). 


Further information, giving a short historical sketch of the German 
library movement and its virtual crippling by the Nazis, can be found in a 
pamphlet published in 1946—Public Libraries in Germany, by Heinz Schurer. 


Good Housekeeping for September, 1949 (American edition, of course), 
in an article entitled ““Know anybody interesting,” has a fascinating paragraph 
on librarians which tells us that “ Truly interesting people are everywhere 
.... Your librarian is one unfailing source of information on books,, authors, 
criticisms and ideas. You can easily go from the conventional sentences 
you exchange with her into a suggestion that she should have lunch with you. 
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Your initial approach needn't be in the least formal ; just return your book 
before noon, and your first remarks can lead naturally to a discussion 
continued in a near-by restaurant. . . . It takes little initiative to develop those 
acquaintanceships into real friendships.” 

(FRANK ATKINSON, Hampstead Public Libraries). 


In Farm Economist (Vol. 6, No. 8, 1950) G. P. Hirsch has written “ The 
Library Service in Rural Areas,” which outlines the historical development 
and present organisation of the county library service, offering some useful 
criticisms and proposals and making a plea for a greater use of local surveys. 
The article is particularly useful because, being written by a layman for 
laymen, it gives an outsider’s view of the library service—a point of view 
which is all too rarely made known. 

(Pau Ninnes, Exeter Public Libraries). 


There seems to have been a revival of interest in the controversial topic of 
pay collections and commercial libraries, for in addition to the contribution of 
R. P. Taylor in the February Assistant, the Economist of February 17th 
contained an article entitled, “Facts about Fiction,” which dealt with 
commercial circulating libraries. This, too, was written from a non-profes- 
sional — of view. The author divides the libraries into three groups: 
(1) high-class subscription libraries, e.2., Times Book Club; (2) popular 
subscription libraries, e.g., Boots’ and Smiths’, and (3) “ Pay-a s-you-read ” 
libraries, and gives a short description of the services provided by each, their 
subscriptions, book stocks, etc. He says, “their total membership and 
turnover of books cannot even be guessed but . . . they are second only to 
the public libraries themselves as a source of supply to the book-reading 
public as a whole, and in their own particular sphere, that of contemporary 
fiction and light literature, they are very likely more important.” 

One of the larger, well-known provincial libraries seems to be having 
some trouble with a section of its “ users ” (they apparently can scarcely be 
called readers) for complaints that its facilities were monopolised by tramps 

“were proved true after an afternoon’s investigation. Men were seen eating 
sandwiches, sleeping, filling in football coupons, writing out and exchanging 
betting slips and darning socks. Vagrants used another public reading room 
as a rest centre. A library official said: ‘ They sit here most of the day and 
begin to leave between 4 and 5 p.m. On a wet day their numbers increase 
and the reading room gets crowded’.” No prizes are offered for the name 
of the library! 

British Book News for December, 1950, contains an article by Donovan 
T. Richnell, of the University of London Library, “ Microfilm services in 
British Libraries.” 

HS. 


Aetive Divisions 


Divisional Secretaries are asked to note that contributions for this feature 
should in future be addressed to the Hon. Editor. 


BRISTOL AND District. A joint meeting with the South-Western Branch 
of the L.A. at Gloucester on April 18th, heard Mr. Hutchings speaking on 
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Education and Librarianship. 


East MIDLANDS. At Chesterfield on March 15th, Mr. L. T. Owens, 
Head of the Printing Department, Nottingham and District Technical College, 
spoke to the Division on modern developments in printing. (The heads of 
printing departments elsewhere might be willing to do likewise), This was 
followed by a “balloon debate,” in which a county, a municipal, and a 
special librarian each tried to justify his existence at the expense of the 
others. It sounds an interesting experiment, with suitably gifted speakers. 
The voting favoured the county librarian by a small majority. 

EASTERN. Thirty-three members (30 per cent. of the Divisional member- 
ship) met at the East Suffolk County Library at Ipswich on March 8th, to 
see the recently-established bindery. Also present were members of Essex 
County Library and Lambeth Public Libraries. Ninety per cent. of the 
output of the bindery is unsewn “ Perfect” binding, and the combined 
physical efforts of the Division failed to prove that this type of binding 
belies its name. 

GREATER LONDON. This Division, which recently visited Chivers’ 
bindery at Bath, has planned a full programme for the year. This includes 
visits to Eastbourne in September, and Paris at Whitsun ; to book-binders, 
a paper mill, and Harrods Cataloguing Department ; talks by James Laver 
and Wynford Vaughan Thomas; revision schools and reference schools ; 
a talk on archives and a discussion on welfare. Oh! Anda dance. G.L.D. 
have ,of course, great advantages over other Divisions. They certainly make 
the most of them. 

One of their ideas which might well be copied is a meeting of Library 
Representatives, to discuss the future programme and to learn members’ 
views on other matters. 

A Union List of Reference Books is planned as a companion to the 
Union List of Bibliographies. 

Kent. An account of the Royal Museum and Library, Canterbury, 
appears in the Newsletter for February. It is interesting to learn that the 
first public catalogue, commenced in 1939, used Library of Congress cards 
for 90 per cent. of the stock. Harrods printed cards were adopted in 1949, 
and the classification has recently been changed from Brown to Dewey. 

LIVERPOOL AND District. The North-Western Newsletter contains an 
account of the library service in the Isle of Man, where three separate library 
systems serve a population of 51,000. 

MANCHESTER AND District. Three library school students, and two 
“ operational” library assistants contributed to a symposium entitled “ Per- 
sonal Point of View,” at Flixton, on March 14th. 

MIDLAND. It is good to see a little personal publicity in Open Access, 
the bulletin of this Division and the Birmingham and District Branch of the 
L.A. The February issue contains professional biographies of the respective 
Chairmen—Miss J. H. Paterson and Mr. Ernest Simpson. The March issue 
has a photograph of Mr. Simpson (and an account of the libraries of 
Hereford). The problem of identifying candidates at election time would be 
Semneety eased if more members could be dragged into the limelight in 
this way. 
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NortH Wa tes. Bibliography has also occupied the attention of this 
Division, who visited a publishing and printing works at Denbigh on April 
12th. They also heard the County Librarian, Mr. E. R. Luke, talking about 
the history of the Denbigh Branch Library. 

_ SOUTH WALES AND MonmouTH. At Neath, on March 2ist, the Division 
visited the Abbey and the Roman excavations, followed most appropriately 
by a talk on Archives in the Public Library. “Tea at the Dorothy Café” 
must have provided a delightful interlude. 


Books for Students 


EnocH PRaTT FREE Liprary, Baltimore. Reference books: a brief guide for 
student and other users of the library. 2nd ed, 1951 (75c.). 

I had never heard of this work until I saw the first edition listed on p. 88 
of the A.A.L. guide, vol. 1. My regional bureau application, however, was 
eventually returned “not available from the N.C.L. or co-operating libraries.” 
So I had better say that quantities of ten or more of the new edition may be 
obtained at 60c. per copy, in the hope that one of the American book agencies 
will make the work generally available. There are, of course, plenty of books 
describing reference books—Mudge and its supplements, portions of the 
McColvins’ Library stock, Roberts, Corbett and Harrison to mention no 
more. The Enoch Pratt guide resembles rather the Guide to the collections 
of the British Library of Political and Economic Science—cheap and brief 
enough for the poorest student ta buy and master, it yet contains adequate 
particulars of many essential reference tools (431) without concealing the 
wood among the trees. 

British readers will find part I, Reference books general in scope, of 
most use; here are sections on indexes, year-books, biographical diction- 
aries, maps and atlases, bibliographies, encydlopedias and dictionaries. 
The last-named two I consider best done but for quality of annotation the 
entries on the Biography index and Current biography may be cited ; these 
two are often confused, but the information on pp. 26-7 makes their 
differences perfectly clear. Part II, Reference books on special subjects, 
along with useful material lists much that the average British library assis- 
tant will never see. Here again the annotations are most interesting. How 
many of us in the smaller systems forget the exact differences between the 
Annual bibliography of English language and literature and the Year's work 
in English studies which we may perhaps only have seen for a brief quarter- 
of-an-hour at library school, or in a large reference library? Here on pp. 
50-1 they are clearly set down. Similarly there is annotation linkage between 
the D.N.B. and Who Was Who, the B.M. General catalogue and the B.N.B., 
and between the various Oxford companions. The index lists adequately 
items referred to only in the annotations. 

It may be dangerous for inexperienced British students to set too much 
store by an American work which does not mention Bryan, Keesings, 
Bartholomew, the Oxford history of England, Willing’s or the World list of 
scientific periodicals. The note on Benet’s Reader's encyclopedia is overt 
favourable, and British students will get insufficient assistance on serials 
and their indexes and none at all on British government publications. But 
it is churlish to blame the book for not doing what it never set out to do. 
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Miss Barton's list is wider in scope than the British Library of Political and 
Economic Science publication, and better than anything similar I know 
except Mudge. 

Its most original feature has not yet been mentioned. Illustrations of 
the backs of books may encourage the student to avoid looking inside them, 
or they may assist him to clarify his ideas about a work necessarily left 
many inaccessible miles away. I always encourage students to obtain the 
illustrated Catalogue of Wilson publications because it does help them to 
recall individual items in a very complex and lengthy series. Miss Barton’s 
book copies this idea, and illustrates the Oxford dictionary, Webster, Public 
Affairs Information Service and other works. In one or two cases actual 
pages of the works, as well as their covers are illustrated. Personally, I have 
the sort of visual memory of books that finds this a useful mnemonic, rather 
than a spur to laziness. I would like to see the third edition, that will 
assuredly be called for, a veritable J see all in which every book were illus- 
trated, open and closed—but for the fact that the pleasant paper on which 
the book now reaches us would then have to yield to art paper. PH 


LipRARY ASSOCIATION. Year book, 1951. (L.A., 15s., 10s. 6d. to members). 


The Library Association is not a wealthy organisation, and its year book 
must doubtless be produced within very strict limits of economy. It is, 
however, very much concerned with standards of book production and with 
the efficient presentation of information, and its year book should be a model 
to those of other organisations in these respects. A little ingenuity, rather 
than a long purse, is necessary if this is to be achieved, and the slow rate 
and disappointing trend of evolution of the year book has shown that 
ingenuity is not one of our dominant professional characteristics. 

In the course of so many years some satisfactory method of arranging 
this information could surely have been devised, so that required facts could 
be turned up rapidly without the need to consult a non-existent index. But 
the many features which we as librarians have come to appreciate in the 
year books of other organisations have been resolutely ignored in the 
production of our own. By definition, a year book is the quickest of quick 
reference books ; it must be useful, not decorative, and considerations of 
efficiency must weigh above all others. The year book of the Library 
Association, like so many others, is clearly divided into a small number of 
substantial sections. Officers and Committees ; Royal Charter and Byelaws ; 
Education ; List of Members ; these are the most obvious. Similar sections 
in other year books are differentiated by a variety of means. The Catholic 
Directory uses tinted paper of different colours for its List of Priests and 
for its Index. The Baptist Handbook tints the edges only of the pages con- 
taining the List of Ministers. The M.M. Year Book uses tinted paper, and 
quarter-inch coloured bands down the edges of some sections with the same 
effect. The Wireless and Electrical Trader Year Book combines tinted 
paper with stiff separating pages between sections. The Law List uses stiff 
separating pages only. 

And almost without exception, in addition to the above-mentioned aids, 
these year books employ running headings to their sections. It is, for 
example, the work of a moment to turn to the Acts of the Convocation of 
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Canterbury in The Official Year-book of the Church of England, which 
uses running headings alone, with no distinguishing colours, stiff guides or 
protruding tabs. 

The L.A. Year Book, of course, enjoys none of these refinements, and 
the absence of headlines in particular detracts considerably from the appear- 
ance of its page. This is in any case something of an eyesore, with margins 
whose proportions, even were they regular, would cause the most utilitarian 
student of William Morris to shudder. In contrast, the size of type used 
in the List of Members is positively vulgar in its prodigality, making only 
about twenty-three entries to the page as compared with forty in the 
R.I.B.A. Calendar, which is equally legible. The List of Publications, too, 
is set out with a fine disregard for either economy or convenience. Titles 
are in capitals in the centre of the line, and the 10pt. annotations scarcely 
accord with the meagre margins by which they are surrounded. A similar 
prodigality occurs in the List of Library and Bibliographical Associations of 
the World (page lv), the country headings in which seem to differ unneces- 
sarily from those in the List of Corresponding Institutional Members (page 
un-numbered, after List of Members). 

The use of Roman numerals i—ixv in the pagination of “ preliminary 
matter ” is found necessary for the first time in the present edition. Though 
it is not usually listed as one of the criteria of good book production that 
the amount of material so paginated should be kept to a minimum, it mast 
nevertheless be evident that Roman numerals spring less readily to mind 
than Arabic, and the use of Ixv of them is greatly to be deplored. Nor is 
their purpose in the present instance very clear, since the “ preliminaries ” 
include both topical matter, which must have been re-set, and permanent 
matter which need not. 

To facilitate the playing of that occupational game of cataloguers, 
hunt-the-author’s-Christian-names, one wonders whether the L.A. Year Book 
should not set an example by publishing such names in full. One wonders, 
too, whether it would not add to the value of our year book, as it would 
reduce its cost, to include advertisements, if only on the stiff separators 
between sections. It is not done, of course. And yet the R.I.B.A. and 
most of the universities do it. And if economic considerations weigh as 
heavily as they seem to, is it really necessary to reprint the Royal Charter 
and Byelaws in every edition? 

There is one new feature in this year’s volume which is worthy of 
mention. This is the specimen catalogue entries on page 83. It is not, of 
course, referred to in the contents list. 

But what a lot we are still lacking. The calendar of the year’s events 
was discontinued before the war ; all that remains is the list of jubilees and 
centenaries, which can still be predicted with moderate certainty. We cannot 
plan far enough ahead now to make a calendar a practical proposition, and 
the Library Association is not entirely to blame for that. But neither are 
we permitted to look back over past history. Our Annals, 1877-1937, 
appeared in the 1939 Year Book, and were succeeded by Annals, second 
series, 1938-date, which made a brief appearance in 1940 and were then 
discontinued. They announced with pride that on January Ist, 1938, the 
Library Association Year Book was published! 

But no. That must have been the Year Book for 1937. ACJ. 
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Enser, A. G. S. Branch library practice. 1950. (Grafton). 


Branch libraries have in some towns tended to be hideouts for ineffec- 
tives or places of banishment for those not considered suitable for work in 
the central library. It is the author’s intention to combat this view and to 
show that, if their staffs are inspired by the right ideals and adequately 
trained, branch libraries can provide a high quality of library service. 

The book covers a wide field superficially: from the design of buildings 
to the operation of punched cards and the merits of a national cataloguing 
agency to the organization of extension work—in less than 100 pages divided 
into 23 chapters. In view of the limitations imposed by the size of the book 
a more selective approach might have been preferable, omitting subjects 
which have been fully discussed elsewhere, in order to devote adequate 
attention to important problems such as stock mobility, decentralization, 
book selection for branches, the size and coverage of branches, the form of 
library service appropriate to the neighbourhood units beloved of modern 
planners, or the staff training in which Mr. Enser has carried out some 
interesting experiments. 

The book is written in a style which should not be copied by examina- 
tion candidates. There are errors of spelling and syntax, but even more 
disconcerting is the author’s choice of words ; for example: 

“ Differential rating is now practically unknown, yet however to be 
criticised, it can be said to have paved the way for a general highering of 
library service over a given area in time.” 

“Comparisons will have endeavoured to secure that position approxi- 
mating most to the criteria of good siting, taking into account the avail- 
able spaces in the particular area in which the branch kibrary is to be 
established.” 

“ Staff, apart from branch librarians, should be flexible particularly 
in the case of young junior assistants .. . .” 

Perhaps the most remarkable speciment occurs on page 74:— 

“The cataloguing and classification of stock in branch libraries is still 
a bone of contention that rages hot and cold at periodical intervals ... .” 

There are ten illustrations, and examples of daily, weekly and monthly 
report sheets which some librarians might think over-elabotate. There is a 
list of eleven books which is headed Select Bibliography. 

The price of this book is 21s. F.A.S. 


BRITISH FEDERATION OF MASTER PRINTERS. Observations on library binding 
with special reference to the unsewn method. 1951. (British Federation 
of Master Printers. Is.). 


In June, 1949, an article appeared in the Library Association Record 
entitled “ Perfect Binding: A New Development” and in concluding this 
article the writer suggested that PATRA and the commercial library binders 
should give this matter their attention. The library binders of the British 
Federation of Master Printers have now been delivered of a small volume 
with a pleasantly 18th century title. 

The elephant has indeed given birth to a mouse for, on examination, 
these observations are as superficial as they are unworthy of a series entitled 
Library Binders’ Memorandum. The greater part of the pamphlet is a 
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beginners’ guide to the making of a book: “ The machines which print the 
pages of a book are designed (as a result of practical experience and the need 
for economy in printing) to print many pages at one impression. This 
necessitates the use of large sheets of paper. . . 

Finally come the special references to unsewn binding: “Further, a 
book bound by an unsewn method can never be rebound in the accepted 
method, though it might be re-cut in the guillotine and rebound by the 
unsewn method”! 

There are, of course, inaccuracies in this memorandum. Hardly surpris- 
ingly they come into those parts which venture into vague technical criticism 
such as: “If the paper of the book is of an absorbent type which can be 
roughened so as to give slight serration it should hold together for a time. . .” 
In fact, the adhesion to the surface of the paper rather than to the cross 
section accounts for a very considerable proportion of the bond strength 
and is not really dependent on the thickness of the paper but on either 
porosity or surface roughness. Again, it is claimed in the pamphlet that 
the pages of a book bound unsewn cannot stand a moderate lateral pull. 
In fact, the pages of books properly bound in this way can be pulled laterally 
until the pages tear out—the adhesive does not break down. 

It might be assumed from this that all is well with unsewn binding. 
Certainly there has been no evidence so far to prove that a book properly 
bound in this way is of no value to libraries. Many such books have been 
issued forty and fifty times and the cost of binding is a good deal cheaper. 
We must be patient. What is needed now is a detailed report from PATRA 
on the tests they have been carrying out during the past twelve months and 
an analysis of the wearing qualities of this type of binding when used in the 
libraries. What is not now needed is superficial criticism on the one hand 
or poor inexperienced unsewn binding on the other. 

The traditional method of binding will not be fully replaced by any 
other in our lifetimes, but if all goes well unsewn binding of fiction, costing, 
let us say, two-thirds of the normal price, may well be accepted practice 
within the next ten years. We must certainly hope that something can be 
done to bring down the present high cost of library binding. 


E.AC. 
Letters from Members 
STATUS AND STRUCTURE. 
Miss K. R. BENNETT, F.L.A., Portsmouth Public Libraries, writes: — 

As one who works in the seclusion of an office carrying out the duties 
of a Chief Cataloguer, I wish to protest against the remarks contained in 
Mr. K. J. Lace’s address, as reported in The Library Assistant for April. 
His conception of the mechanics of librarianship is a little odd, but to take 
only two examples ; how would the counter staff or the reading public fare 
without an efficient classification scheme and reliable catalogue? Admittedly 
a junior is not the ideal person to deal with readers’ queries and the answer 
to that is a Readers’ Adviser, or indeed most members of the senior staff 
should be available. Those whose duties are away from the counter can 
still indirectly come in contact with the public and perform good work 
through membership of the various cultural activities of their home town. 
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